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Christian monks. A more interesting glimpse is afforded by one or two of Augustine's letters of probably) the year 412. Amongst those
had taken refuge in Africa was Volusianus, a- distinguished member of one of the noble families into which Christianity had penetrated, a-rtci afterwards prefect and proconsul. His naother had pressed Augustine to open a correspondence with him, and he did so, urging him "to read the Christian Scriptures and submit his difficulties. Volusian replied with great courtesy
sincere respect. He said that he and a of friends had been holding at Carthage one of the formal, rhetorical conversations which were then in vogue—somewhat in the style of trie Saturnalia of Macrobius. A member of the gr-oup had introduced Christianity, and they had puzzled over the details of the birth and humanity of Christ. But the letter was covered by one from Count Marcellinus (who had presided at the great conference), in which he begged Augustine to send a careful reply, and said that, in addition to these rationalistic difficulties about the Incarnation, Volusianus and his pagan friends had been concerned about those features of Christ's teaching which Count Tolstoy now holds in solitary